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LATE  CABLES  

Swedish  Government  appropriated  25  million  crowns  ($5,900,000)  for 
storage  of  agricultural  products  and  30  million  crowns  ($7,100,000)  for 
financing  of  agricultural  adjustments.  Government  purchase  price  ap- 
proved for  wheat  and  rye,  21.50  crowns  per  100  kilograms  ($2.32  per  100 
pounds),  effective  June  1,  1940.     (American  Legation,  Stockholm.) 

British  Board  of  Trade  announced,  effective  December  27,  1939, 
addition  of  oils,  fats,  and  greases  derived  wholly  from  animals  (other 
than  marine),  except  butter,  lard,  and  foot  oils,  to  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties, the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  except  under  license. 
Purpose  stated  to  be  not  to  restrict  supplies,  but  to  enable  Food  Ministry 
to  control  these  commodities  in  order  to  keep  prices  steady  and  insure 
best  use  of  imported  fats  and  oils.  Ministry  providing  for  centralized 
purchasing  of  these  commodities  with  assistance  of  existing  importing 
concerns.  Goods  proved  to  have  been  dispatched  before  December  27  will 
not  require  license.     (American  Embassy,  London.) 

South  African  wool  exports  in  November  totaled  16  million  pounds 
and  were  only  40  percent  of  the  volume  shipped  in  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  Approximately  56  percent  of  the  total  was  declared  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  The  export  price  of  all  wool  exported  in  November  averaged 
21.1  cents  per  pound  grease  basis  compared  with  17.5  cents  in  November 
1938  and  an  average  of  20.8  cents  for  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
5  years.  Receipts  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  1939-40  season  have  been 
about  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  unsold  stocks  on  November  30 
were  over  twice  as  large  as  a  year  earlier  and  also  twice  as  large  as  the 
average  on  that  date  for  the  5  years  1933-1937.  (Agricultural  attache, 
American  Embassy,  London.) 
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ORIENTAL  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS  MAT  EQUAL,  L/.5T  SEASON 

Total  oriental  wheat  and  flour  imports  from  non-oriental  countries 
during  the  1S39-40  season,  July-June,  are  expected  to— aoout  equal  the 
1938-39  volume  when  combined  imports  of  wheat  pud  flour  were  approximately 
30,000,000  "bushels,  according  to  American  Agricultural  Attache  Owen  L. 
Dawson  at  Shanghai.     Imports  by  China  during  1939-40  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  last  season's  12,278,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  3,554,000  barrels  of 
flour.     But  Japanese  imports  may  increase  over  the  small  1938-39  volume 
when  only  1,283,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  imported. 

Food  supplies  in  the  Orient  are  short  in  marls'-  areas  for  the  1939-40 
season.     China  and  Manchuria  again  in  1939  harvested  short  wheat  crops  and 
Japan,  in  spite  of  the  increased  wheat  production,  nay  import  a  larger 
volume  this  sea.son.     In  China  the  rice  crop  was  above  average  and  in  most 
sections  of  Central  and  South  China  food  supplies  are  ample.     The  1939 
crops  in  North  China  were  extremely  short,  due  to  the  drought  in  the  early 
summer  followed  by  floods.     It  is  in  this  area  that  the  greatest  food 
shortage  in  the  Orient  exists  at  the  present  time.     Despite  larger  plant- 
ings in  Manchuria  last  spring,  production  of  wheat  and  several  other  food 
crops  are  below  last  season.     In  Japan  the  1939-40  food  supply  is  expected 
to  be  short  because  of  the  small  rice  crops  in  Chosen  and  Taiwan,  which 
normally  furnish  Japan  with  more  than  15  percent  of  its  total  rice  supply. 

WHEAT:    Production  in  the  Orient,  average  1931-1935,  annual  1936-1939 


Year  •    China    a/     :     Japan    b/     ■  Manchuria  c/  :  Total 


1,000  bushels j 1 , 000  bushel s  :i,000  bushels  ;  1,000  bushel s 


Average  1931-1935  :  780_  :  40,372  j  38,440  \  858,812 

1936   !  791         ;  45,192  i  35,237  !~  871,429 

1937   !  640        ;  50,410  !  41,373  !  731,783 

1933   I  640         ;  45,244  :  34,318  !  719,562 

1939  &/..V  i  640  61,125  ;  32,702  ;  733,827 


a/  Estimated  by  American  Agricultural  Attache  at  Shanghai. 

b/  Japanese  official  estimates. 

c_j   South  Manchurian  Railway  estimates. 

d/  Preliminary. 

China 

Wheat  and  flour  imports  into  China  for  the  4  months  July  to  October 
this  season  were  substantially  above  the  same  months  last  year  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  large  purchases  made  of  Australian  and  American  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer.     No  foreign  wheat  has  been  bought  for  several 
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months  as  the  sharp  drop  in  Chinese  currency  has  caused  imported  wheat  to 
be  very  high  in  price.    Prospects  for  wheat  purchases  have  recently  im- 
proved, however,  as  the  price  spread  between  native  and  foreign  wheat 
has  narrowed  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  of  domestic  wheat 
arrivals  at  milling  centers,  a.s  well  as  a  general  anticipation  of  a  food 
shortage . 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  foreign  flour  in 
ITorth  China  this  winter  despite  the  high  price.     At  Tientsin  at  the  end 
of  October  6,000,000  bags  of  flour  were  reported  on  hand,  and  purchases 
of  foreign  flour  were  expected  to  begin  early  in  January. 

Shanghai  flour  mills  on  December  15  were  reported  to  be  operating 
at  about  30  percent  of  normal  capacity.     ITative  wheat  arrivals  have  de- 
creased as  a  result  of  Japanese  restrictions  on  shipments  from  the  inte- 
rior.   Prices  at  Shanghai  for  Chinese  wheat  have  advanced  sharply  during 
the  past  2  months.     In  Chinese  currency,  wheat  and  flour  prices  are  the 
highest  on  record.     On  December  16,  quotations  at  Shanghai  were  as  fol- 
lows:    Plour  8.80  yuan  (55. 5  cents)  per  bag  of  49  -pounds,  native  wheat 
8.25  yuan  (60.8  cents)  per  bushel,  and  Australian  wheat  77  to  30  cents 
per  bushel. 


CHINA:  Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  by  countries  of  origin, 
 October  1939,  with  comparisons  ,  


origin 

1937 

•  1938 

1939 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushel s 

;  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Wheat  - 

United  States 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,293 

Canada   

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Australia  .... 

0 

:  o 

33 

0 

0 

2,480 

Japan   

0 

C  oo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Others   

0 

;  o 

0 

0 

a/ 

0 

Total   

0  0 

33 

0 

a/ 

4,773 

1,000 

;     1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

barrels 

'  barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

PI  our 

United  States 

11 

i  8 

283 

20 

79 

782 

Canada   

2 

11 

•20 

28 

44 

Australia 

37 

:  364 

275 

•  72 

668 

706 

Japan   

b/ 

:  34 

30 

208 

77 

Others   

b7 

1 

1 

1 

5 

9 

Total   

50 

•  412 

600 

114 

988 

1,618 

a/  Less  than  500  bushels, 
"o/  Less  than  500  barrels 
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Manchuria 

In  Manchuria  a  serious  wheat  and  flour  'short age  is  expected  due 
to  the  small  crop  and  growers'  reluctance  to  sell  wheat  at  the  low  offi- 
cial price.     Reports  indicate  that  a  State  flour  monopoly  to  supplant 
the  present  Flour  Mills  Federation  will  probably  be  set  up  this  month, 
which  will  control  purchases  of  wheat  and  distribution  of  flour.     It  is 
believed  that  the  regulation  requiring  the  mixing  of  20  percent  of  corn 
or  kaoliang  flour  into  wheat  flour  will  be  more  rigidly  enforced. 

J  ar>  an 


Japanese  flour  exports  this  season  to  Manchuria  and  China  are  ex- 
pected to  be  below  last  year  unless  Japanese  officials  permit  larger 
imports  of  foreign  wheat  for  milling  during  1939-40.     There  are  indica- 
tions that  slightly  more  exchange' may  be  allotted  for  the  purchase  of 
wheat  because  of  the  food  shortage. 

On  December  1,  American  Consul  General  Charles  R.  Cameron  at 
Tokyo  reported  that  Japanese  flour  mills  were  operating  at  a  normal 
seasonal  rate  and  that  wheat  ana  flour  stocks  were  ample  at  the  present 
time.    Prices  for  wheat  and  flour  remained  steady  at  the  high  level,  while 
rice  prices  continued  to  advance.     Quotations  on  December  1  for  Western 
White  were  $1.12  per  bushel,  duty  and  landing  charges  included;  Canadian 
Ho.  1,  $1.24,  and  No.  3,  $1.19  per  bushel;  Australian  $1.02;  and  Japanese 
Standard  Grade  $1.38  per  bushel.     Flour  was  quoted  wholesale  per  bag  at 
mill  at  $1.29  per  bag  (49  pounds);  c.i.f.  Dairon  $1.41;  and  at  Tangku  $1.55. 

JAPAjJ:     Imports  of  wheat  by  countries  of  origin,  and  total  exports 
 of  flour,  October  1959,  with  comparisons  


Country  of  origin 


October 

July-October 

:  1937 

1938 

1939 

.  1937 

1958 

1939 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  . 

1,000 

•  1,000 

: bu she 1 s 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

;  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  152 

0 

0 

504 

0 

0 

j  247 

0 

0 

734 

174 

41 

:  9 

42 

0 

73 

42 

0 

:  o 

64 

39 

4 

64 

166 

;  92 

55 

148 

215 

203 

184 

:  500 

161 

187 

1,530 

483 

391 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  j  000 

:barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

267 

230 

213 

656 

1,089 

1,173 

Imnort s  of  wheat  - 


United  States 
Canada  . . 
Australia 
Argentina 
China  . . . 
Others  . . 
Total  . 


Exports  of  flour 
^  ota]  , 


Office  of  Agricultural  attache,  Shanghai 
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THE  EUROPEAN  COTTON  SITUATION  IN  NOVEMBER 

The  European  cotton  situation  during  November  was  featured  by  the 
wider  economic  ramifications  of  the  war, 'with  its  shipping  and  foreign 
trade  problems,  according  to  a  late  report  from  the  office  of  the  agri- 
cultural attache  at  London.     Cotton-mill  activity  and  business,  with  its 
considerable  share  of  orders  for  military  and  civil  defense  requirements, 
remained  active  in  mort  European  countries,  but  was  further  reduced  in 
the  territory  under  German  control.     Cotton  mill  exports  continued  un- 
satisfactory, to  the  anxiety  of  the  Lancashire  trade. 

As  the  war  goes  on,  it  is  gradually  being  realized  by  the  trade 
that  wartime  economic  policy  and  policies  of  economic     warfare  will  soon 
tighten  their  grip  upon  the  control  and  direction  of  foreign  trade,  and 
that  the  cotton  industry  will  not  escape  from  being  affected.     IThile  so 
far  this  season  European  imports  of  raw  cotton,  notably  American,  have 
been  favored  by  a  variety  of  factors,  this  situation  is  now  on  the  verge 
of  a  change.     The  general  exigencies  of  wartime  conditions  in  the  bellig- 
erent countries,  it  is  argued,  require    <n  economic  policy  uncompromis- 
ingly bent  on  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  -  an  economic  policy  in 
which  the  considerations  of  normal  business  are  of  secondary  importance. 

Accordingly,  in  Germany  and  the  countries  under  German -control , 
consumption  is  boing  restricted  to  a.  very  lov  level*     In  Great  Britain  and 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  tighter 
control  and  regimentation.     Imports  are  to  be  largely  obtained  from 
Europe  and  Ally  sources  of  supply,  as  well  as  such  other  countries  as 
are  in  a  position  to  accept  payment  for  British-French  imports  in  the 
form  of  exports  from  Britain  or  France.     Imports  are  also  to  be  made,  on 
a  larger  scale,  from  otherwise  neglected  sources,  either  to  forestall 
Germany,  or  to  compensate  other  countries  for  the  loss  of  the  German  mar- 
ket.    The  recently  announced  coordination  of  Franco-British  economic 
policy  is  certain  to  facilitate  these  procedures.     In  the  field  of  raw 
cotton  purchases,   such  policies  and  coordination  are  already  visible. 
The  British  Government  recently  undertook  to  buy  an  additional  quantity 
of  Egyptian  cotton  if  and  when  Alexandria  prices  weaken  below  a  specified 
level.     It  is  also  said  that  Britain  bought  the  entire  surplus  from  this 
year's  Turkish  cotton  crop,  and  that  this  cotton  is  destined  for  the 
French  mills.     British  bulk  purchases  of  Brazilian  -and  Peruvian  cotton 
have  also  been  rumored,  but  not  as  yet  confirmed. 

An  acute  shortage  of  freight  space  for  American  cotton,  entailing 
a  formidable  increase  in  the  rates  for  shipment  in  neutral  non-American 
bottoms,  and  apprehension  as  to  the  future  supply  position  resulted  in 
a  spectacular  rise  of  Liverpool  quotations  for  American  during  November. 
The  increase  on  the  month  amounted  to  about  30  percent,  compared  to  an 
only  9-pcrcent  rise  in  New  York.     Liverpool  increases  for  other  growths 
were  hardly  less  important,  but  were  not  as  extensive  as  the  advances  in 
the  producing  countries.     These  relative  movements  of  prices  at  Liverpool, 
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in  the  face  of  a  measurable  accumulation  of  supplies  of  American  in  the 
past  3  months,  are  considered  significant  of  the  market1  s  apprehensions 
as  to  the  future  availability  of  -American  cotton  to  the  free  market.  The 
withdrawal  of  .American  ships  from  combat-zone  waters  already  seriously 
restricts  the  freight  space  obtainable  for  ordinary  .Allied  imports,  in- 
cluding raw  cotton  from  the  United  States,  while  a  substantial  share  of 
the  shipping  space  to  bo  made  available  on  3ritish  or  French  vessels  will 
be  taken  up  by  armaments  arid  industrial  supplies  most  essential  for  war 
activities.     Freight  space  in  neutral  vessels  available  for  shipments  to 
Britain  or  France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  and  expensive. 

All  important  European  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Germany  and 
the  countries  under  German  control,   so  far  this  season  have  taken  much 
more  American  cotton  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Apart 
from  Great  Britain,   the  increases  were  particularly  large  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Belgium,   and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  large  requirement s  of  cotton  for  military 
and  civilian  defense  purposes  have  been  evident  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  war  and  a  reduction  in  civilian  consumption  will  not  come  until  a 
later  date.     Notwithstanding  that  the  general  exigencies  of  wartime  con- 
ditions may  not  permit  as  free  a  flow  of  raw  cotton  supplies  in  Lancashire 
as  has  hitherto  been  allowed  and  even  favored,  mill  activity  in  both  sec- 
tions of  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry  continued  high  throughout  November. 

Unemployment  in  the  cotton  industry  has  shown  a  further  decline 
to  the  middle  of  November  and  remains  considerably  below  a  year  ago. 
Demand  for  coarse  yarns  for  the  wide  range  of  heavy  cloths  needed  for 
the  forces  and  for  civil  defense  in  the  past  3  months  has  been  of  such 
extraordinary  proportions  that  a  bottle-neck  has  developed  in  the  spin- 
ning section  producing  coarse  counts.     Government  requirements  are  gener- 
ally met,  but  ordinary  commercial  customers  have  been  quoted  high  prices 
and  distant  delivery  dates  to  deter  them  from  placing  further  orders. 
These  conditions  have,  of  course,  had  unfavorable  repercussions  upon  Lan- 
cashire's export  business,  which  remained  unsatisfactory  and  continued  to 
encounter  successful  competition  from  India,  Japan,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  Ea.st  and  in  South  America.. 

In  trade  circles  the  suggestion  is  now  being  made  that  additional 
supplies  of  cotton  yarn  should  be  imported  from  outside  Lancashire.  It 
will  be  difficult,  however,  to  secure  such  yarn  supplies.     Exports  of 
cotton  yarn  from  most  European  countries  are  either  prohibited  or  subject 
to  licenses.     The  trade  thinks  that  some  supplies  of  yarn  might  be  ob- 
tained from  India,  Canada,  Japan,   and  the  United  States. 

Forwardings  of  raw  cotton  to  spinners  in  Great  Britain  continue 
to  run  substantially  above  last  year  and  to  the  end  of  November  amounted 
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to  almost  a  million  running  "bales,  or  even  20  percent  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1938.     The  increase  in  forwardings  of  .American 
and  Brazilian  was  17  percent  each,  in  Egyptian  about  20  percent,  and  in 
Peruvian  about  140  percent.     Takings  of  West  and  East  African  as  well  as 
West  Indian  cotton  also  showed  substantial  gains  on  a  basically  low 
level,  while  there  has  been  a  decline  in  takings  of  East  Indian  cotton 
of  about  20  percent.     It  terms  of  478-pound  boles,  November  forwardings 
to  spinners  in  Great  Britain  averaged  almost  64,000  bales  per  week,  com- 
pared with  only  54,000  in  October  and  not  fully  58,000  in  September.  In 
November  1938,  this  figure  stood  at  slightly  below  46,000.     November  for- 
wardings of  American  cotton  were  particularly  large  at  33,700  bales  com- 
pared with  26,200  in  October  and  21,300  in  September.     In  November  1938, 
forwardings  of  American  were  less  than  70  percent  of  the  November  1939 
quantity. 

October  exports  of  British  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures  were  val- 
ued at  only  about  5*3,000, 000,  compared  with  roughly  £2,900,000  in  Septem- 
ber and  44,300,000  in  August  this  year.     October  1938  esports  were 
£4,200,000. 

In  France  November  reports  regarding  the  position  of  the  cotton 
industry  were  hardly  less  uncertain  than  those  for  October.  Mill 
activity  in  general  was  high  in  those  establishments  that  were  favored 
by  Government  orders,  while  sales  and  production  for  civilian  require- 
ments remained  restricted.     There  is  a  considerable  potential  demand  for 
cotton  goods  in  ordinary  trade  channels,  but  the  industry  is  unable  to 
cope  with  it  because  of  the  priority  of  contracts  with  the  military  au- 
thorities and  for  civil  defense.    Raw  material  supplies  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  labor,  which  has  been  adversely  affected  by  mobilization,  arc 
not  at  present  sufficient  to  fill  civilian  needs  on  top  of  Government 
requirements. 

French  spinners  and  manufacturers  were  gratified  by  the  announce- 
ment on  November  18  that  the  National  Committee  for  the  Supervision  of 
Prices  had  authorized  preliminary  price  increases  over  September  1939  of 
20  percent  for  cotton  yarn  and  of  from  12  to  15  percent  for  cotton  fabric: 
Further  increases  are  expected. 

The  G.I.R.C.,  the  French  wartime  cotton  import  pool,  is  reported 
to  have  made  further  purchases  of  American  cotton,  while  practically  no 
Brazilian  cotton  has.  been  bought.     Some  Egyptian  and  Indian  cottons  have 
been  purchased  direct  by  spinners  or  Havre  cotton  merchants.     (It  is  now 
made  known  that  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton  may  be  acquired  direct  by 
merchants  and  spinners,  provided  that  an  import  license  is  granted  by  the 
G.I.R.C, )  \j  Exports  of  American  Cotton  to  France  from  the  first  of  the 
l/  According  to  information  supplied  by  American  Consul  S.  H.  Wiley, 
American  Consulate,  La  Havre,  France. 
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season  to  November  30  were  297,000  "bales,  compared  with  273,000  "bales  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.     There  was  a  heavy  decline  in  weekly 
exports  to  France  after  the  revision  of  the  United  States  neutrality 
legislation,   and  apprehension  as  to  the  future  availability  of  freight 
space  for  shipment  of  .American  cotton  to  .Allied  ports  i  s  as  widespread 
in  Le  Havre  as  it  is  in  Liverpool. 

In  Belgium  mill  activity  and  new  "business  of  the  Belgian  cotton 
industry  -  which  had  taken  a  substantial  upturn  in  the  2  months  previous  - 
during  November  was  hampered  "by  raw-supply  factors.    Despite  higher 
imports  of  raw  cotton,  notably  .American,   so  far  this  season,   the  mills 
are  reluctant  to  accept  further  commitments,  in  view  of  apprehension  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  raw  supplies,  existing  and  to  cone,   for  the  timely 
fulfillment  of  orders  on  hand.     High  domestic  requirements,  including 
those  for  defense,  persist,  and  demand  from  the  Netherlands  continues  im- 
portant.    The  limiting  factor  in  Belgian  cotton  mill  activity,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  a  relative  scarcity  of  raw  material. 

Central  Europe 

The  very  severe  reduction  that  cotton  mill  operations  and  civilian 
consumption  of  cotton-type  textile  goods    is  undergoing  in  the  present 
German  orbit  is  well  illustrated  by  a  new  rationing  system  in  force  since 
the  beginning  of  November  and  replacing  the  system  of  purchase  permits 
adopted  on  August  27,  1939.  l/ 

According  to  the  Nord  Industriel  (Lille,  France)  of  November  18, 
1939,  information  received  from  Moscow  indicates  that  efforts  are  being 
made  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  obtain  100,000  metric  tons  of  raw  cotton 
from  the  Soviet  Union  -  a  quantity  which  equals  approximately  450,000 
bales  of  478  pounds.  The  Soviet  authorities  arc  reported  not  as  yet  to 
have  decided  as  to  whether  or  not  this  much  cotton  will  be  delivered. 

CANADIAN  FLUS-CUR5D  TOBACCO  MARKETING  SYSTEM 

The  tobacco  grower  in  the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  "forgotton  man,"  according  to  a  report  from  C.  C.  Taylor, 
American  agricultural  attache  at  Ottawa.     On  the  contrary,  for  several 
years  tobacco  growers  in  the  principal  areas  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
prosperity  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  farming  area.     Small  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  man;/  of  these  tobacco  growers  since  the  first  flue-curing 
barn,  known  locally  as  a  kiln,  was  built  in  N0rfolk  County  in  1922. 
Land  valued  at  $20  to  $30  an  acre  when  formerly  used  for  dairy  and 
general-farming  purposes  now  sells  for  $150  to  $200  an  acre  if  it  has  a 
sizeable  tobacco  acreage  quota  or  for  around  $100  an  acre  exclusive  of 
tobacco  equipment.     New  homes,  new  cars,   and  rapidly  expanding  towns  are 
general  through  the  district,  according  to  the  report. 

ij  For  full  description  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  Dec.  9,  1939,  p. 611. 
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The  "new  "belt"  in  and  adjacent  to  Norfolk  County  (across  the  lake 
from  Erie,  Pennsylvania)  started  growing  flue-cured  tobacco  20  or  25 
year  later  than  the  "old  belt"  in  the  southwestern  tip  of  the  Ontario 
peninsula  but  nearly  all  of  the  expansion  of  Canada's  production  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  from  6  million  pounds  in  1925  to  80  million  pounds  in 
1939,  has  occurred  in  the  new  belt.     A  tenfold  increase  of  acreage  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  material  increase  of  yields  per  acre.     Even  greater 
expansion  would  have  occurred  except  for  the  acreage  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Association  composed  of  growers  and  buyers. 
Within  the  new  belt  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  land  suitable  for  to- 
bacco is  being  used  for  that  purpose.     Individual  growers  are  constantly 
pressing  for  acreage  quotas' and  for  increases  in  their  present  quotas. 

Dominating  the  flue-cured  tobacco  industry  is  the  Elue-Cured 
Tobacco  Marketing  Association  of  Ontario,  chartered  under  the  Ontario 
Companies  Act.  l/  Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
seven  tobacco  buying  companies  as  well  as  about  2,200  growers  (land  own- 
ers) operating  about  2,700  tobacco  farms.    Each  of  the  nine  local  associa- 
tions into  which  the  grower  members  are  grouped,  elects  one  or  more 
grower  members,  15  in  all,  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     Each  of  the  seven 
buyer  members  appoints  one  additional  buyer  member  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.     The  Board  appoints  from  its  own  members  two  important  com- 
mittees:    (l)  the  Price  Appraisal  Committee  consisting  of  three  grower 
directors  and  three  buyer  directors,  and  (2)  the  Acreage  Control  Com- 
mittee composed  of  five  grower  directors. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  the  Price  Appraisal  Committee  estab- 
lishes a  minimum  average  price  for  the  crop  -  this  year  19.5  cents  a 
pound.     This  represents  an  average  of  17  grade  prices.     Each  grower's 
crop,  after  curing,  is  valued  at  the  farm  by  an  appraiser  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    About  20  appraisers  are  required  for  this  work.     In  addition,  each 
buying  company  has  had  its  own  appraisers  valuing  the  growers'  crops  dur- 
ing the  season  and  especially  at  the  time  of  harvesting  and  curing.  The 
Association's  appraisal  of  a  grower's  crop  may  be  more  or  less  than  the 
minimum  average  price,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  crop,  but  the 
weighted  average  of  all  such  appraisals  is  the  minimum  average  price. 
The  Association's  appraisal  of  a  grower's  crop  is  made  known  to  both  the 
grower  and  the  buyers.     The  actual  sale  of  each  crop  is  made  by  individ- 
ual bargaining  between  the  grower  and  the  buyer.     Sale  is  effected  at 
the  farm.     There  is  no  auction  selling  or  other  centralized  method  of 
sale.     The  selling  price  may  be  above  or  below  the  Association's  apprais- 
al.    Each  buyer  reports  to  the  Association  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each 
crop  purchased.     Unless  the  aggregate  cost  of  a  buyer's  purchases  for  the 

1/  The-  Association  replaced  the  Ontario  Elue-Cured  Tobacco  Marketing 
Board  when  the  National  Products  Marketing  Act,  under  which  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1934,  was  in  course  of  being  declared  ultra  vires  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 
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season  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  that-  such,  purchases  in  the  aggregate 
would  have  cost  if  each  c  rop  had  been  "bought  at  the  Association' s  ap- 
praised value,  then  the  "buyer  must  pay  the  aggregate  deficiency  to  the 
Association  for  distribution  on  a  per-pound  basis  to  the  growers  who  sold 
to  this  buyer.     Such  deficiencies  are  unusual,   since  actual  sales  usually 
average  slightly  above  the  average  appraisal.     The  Association  operates 
on  a  levy  of  0.1  cent  per  pound  paid  to  the  Association  by  the  buyers  as 
a  deduction  out  of  all  of  the  buyers'  payments  to  growers. 

The  acreage  Control  Committee  early  in  the  spring  fixes  the  acre- 
age of  tobacco  that  each  member  may  grow.    New  growers  apply  to  this 
committee  for  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  members  similarly  apply  for 
acreage  increases.     Such  allotments  to  the  farm  are  not  transferable 
from  one  farm  to  another  unless  the  farms  concerned  are  owned  by  a  single 
owner.     The  general  policy  is  to  ascertain  .how  much  land  on  a  farm  is 
good  tobacco  land  and,   after  deducting  about  10  percent  for  headlands 
and  other  waste,  to  allot  an  acreage  quota  of  not  more  than  one  half  of 
this  acreage  so  that  consecutive  cropping  of  such  land  may  be  avoided. 
However,  new  growers  are  usually  alloted  much  less  than  this  proportion. 
On  the  other  hand,  growers  of  long  standing,  especially  on  small  farms 
that  are  entirely  of  good  tobacco  land,   sometimes  have  much  more  than  this 
proportion.     Since  tobacco  i s  so  much  more  profitable  than  any  other  en- 
terprise,  this  committee  is  subjected  to  pressure  of  all  kinds  from 
growers  who  want  their  tobacco  acreages  increased. 

Steel  tape  or  airplane  measurements  and  maps  are  ma.e  of  each 
grower's  toTiacco  acreage  by  county  sureyors.     This  costs  the  Association 
about  17  cents  an  acre.     If  the  acreage  exceeds  the  allotment  by  as  much 
as  2  percent  the  Association  notifies  the  grower  that  the  excess  must  be 
destroyed  before  harvest.     Compliance  is  subsequently  ascertained  by  the 
Association.     This  year  460  such  notices  were  mailed  to  growers.     All  but 
28  of  these  growers  destroyed  their  excess  acreage.     These  28  were  black- 
listed for  a  year,  that  is,  permits  to  sell  were  not  issued  to  them. 
Such  members  usually  conform  to  the  Association's  acreage  control  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

Buyers  agree  to  buy  only  from  growers  holding  the  Association's 
annual  permits  to  sell  unless,  after  having  purchased  sucn  crops,  more 
tobacco  is  wanted.     This  places  no nm embers  and  blacklisted  members  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.     Frequently  they  can  do  no  better  than  get  a  40  or 
50-percent  bank  loan  on  their  unsold  crops.     The  buyers  are  willing  to 
agree  to  buy  only  such  crops  as  carry  permits  and  to  pay  at  least  the 
minimum  average  price  since  they  are  assured  that  their  competitors  are 
not  buying  cheaper.     This  year  half  of  the  crop  was  sold  in  the  first  4 
days  after  selling  began  end  within  2  weeks  all  of  buyers'  requirements 
as  anticipated  will  be  filled.    Buyers  do  not  want  unsold  tobacco  remain- 
ing to  tempt  new  buyers  to  enter  the  field.     Thus,   self-interest  among 
the  buyers  enables  the  Association  to  exercise  acreage  and  price  control. 
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Not  all  of  the  crop  is  grown  by  members  of  the  Association.     Out  of 
about  80  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  produced  this  year  about 
5  million  pound?  were  grown  by  nonmesibers  in  the  commercial  area  of  Ontario, 
and  another  5  million  pounds  were  grown  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  partly 
for  local  consumption.     Nbniaember  crops  in  Ontario  are  handled  by  an  out- 
side buyer  who  has  no  sales  cutlet  except  for  expert. 

Sometimes  not  all  of  the  crop  is  wanted  by  the  buyers.     From  last 
year's  record  crop  an  unsold  surplus  remained  until  spring  when  the  British 
increase  in  the  tobacco  import  duty  created  an  unexpected  demand  for  the 
preferential  Empire  tobacco.     From  this  year's  even  greater  crop  of  60  mil- 
lion pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  a  sxxrolus  of  about  30  million  pounds  is 
anticipated,  consisting  of  about  10  million  pounds  of  Cjuebec  and  nonmember 
Ontario  tobacco  and  about  20  million  pounds  of  the  Association's  supply. 
The  second  increa.se  in  the  British  import  duty  on  tobacco,  made  recently,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  possible  further  stimulus  to  purchases  of  Canadian  tobacco. 
Probably  more  British  exchange  will  be  made  a.vaii-.ble  to  purchase  in  excess 
of  the  8  million  pounds  (about  5  million  pounols  of  flue-cured  and  3  million 
pounds  of  burley)  for  which  exchange  has  already  been  made  available.  Such 
unsold  crops  as  remain  will  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  Ontario  Tobacco 
Sales.     The  latter  is  the  one  local  association  among  the  nine  comprising  the 
Association  that  exercises  actual  marketing  powers.     Coordination  of  the 
operations  of  Ontario  Tobacco  Srles  with  the  Association  presents  no  great 
difficulty  since  it  is  headed  by  the  same  individuals  who  head  the  Associa- 
tion.    Sacked  by  Ontario  Tobacco  Sales,  growers  with  unsold  crops  can  get 
bank  loans  of  about  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  tobacco.     Further  backing 
for  the  bank  loans  is  to  be  had  in  a.  committment  the  buyers  have  recently 
made  to  purchase  all  surplus  crops. 

Nonmember  gro~/ers  and,  more  particularly,  nonmember  buyers  constitute 
the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Ontario  Association's  price  and  acreage  control. 
Unless  they  are  checked,  plantings  will  increase  and  prices  may  collapse. 

CUBAN  PINEAPPLE  EXPORTS  LOW  IN  NOYSiyBBH 

Shipments  of  Cuban  pineapples  in  crates  to  the  United  States  during 
November  amoimtod  to  13,000  cra.tes,  or  about  28  percent  of  the  movement  in 
the  same  month  in  1933,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Cyril 
L.  F.   Thiel  at  Habana.     Low  prices  in  northern  markets  and  liberal  competi- 
tive supplies  from  Puerto  Pico  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
shipments. 

Exports  of  crated  pineapples  for  the  period  January-November  1939, 
however,  were  over  200,000  crates  above  the  movement  for  the  same  period 
last  year.     No  exports  of  pineapples  in  bulk  occurred  during  the  month. 
Shipments  in  bulk  for  the  first  11  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  only 
1,801,000  crates,  or  about  32  percent  of  the  movement  during  the  same  period 
last  season. 
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CUBA:     Exports  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  United  States, 
January -November  and  the  month  of  November 
1938  and  1939 


Novei 

nber 

J  anuary-I 

ovember 

Fruit 

Unit 

1938 

,  1939 

1938 

1939 

Thousands 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 
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Pineapples  

Crate 

48 

i  13 

1,076 

1,288 

Pineapples  
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0 

:  o 

5,028 

1,601 

Avocados  

do 

0 

:  0 

9,980 

8,714 

Grapefruit  

do 

5 

i  o 

5,716 

4,512 

Plantains  

do 

51 

:  30 

1,129 

902 

Papayas  

do 

Stl 

:  18 

a/ 

476 

American  consulate,  Habana.     a/  Not  stated. 


CUBAN  VEGETABLE  EXPORTS  REDUCED  IN  NOVEMBBH 

Exports  of  Cuban  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States  totalled 
1,881,000  pounds  during  November ,   the  first  month  of  the  1939-40  shipping 
season,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Cyril  L.  E.   Thiel  at 
Ha  o  an  a.     'This  figure  is  almost  50  percent  "below  the  movement  during  the  same 
period  in  1938  "but  slightly  above  exports  during  the  previous  year.  Rain 
and  wind  damage  during  October  and  early  November  is  principally  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  shipments. 

Tomato  exports,  which  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  movement,  amounted 
to  1,339,400  pounds  during  the  period,  a  drop  of  nearly  50  percent  below 
those  during  No\rember  1938.     Excessive  moisture  was  especially  damaging  to 
the  tomatoes,   since  some  of  the  crop  became  waterlogged  and  some  parcels  were 
found,  upon  arrival  in  New  York,   to  be  spoiled.     Prices  in  New  York  during 
the  month  reflected  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  parcels. 

Eggplant  shipments  totalled  only  9,950  pounds,  compared  with  71,770 
pounds  during  November  1938.     The  severe-  decline  in  exports  was  the  result  of 
weather  damage  and  the  reduction  in  plantings  this  year  which  was  a  conse- 
quence of  low  prices  during  1938. 

Only  213,100  pounds  of  lima  beans  were  shipped  during  the  period,  or 
about  30  percent  of  the  movement  in  November  of  1933.     High  winds  were  de- 
structive to  the  lima  bean  blooms. 

Okra  shipments  were  over  30,000  pounds  above  those  of  last  season  and 
four  tines  greater  than  those  in  1937.     Exports  of  peppers  and  cucumbers  were 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  volume  shipped  during  the  previous  season.  (See 
table,  page  737.) 
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WARTIME  COMMODITY  CONTROL  MEASURES 

HOGS  AND  HOG  PRODUCTS 

In  order  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  cure d-pork. products  and 
lard  under  war  conditions,  various  governmental  control  measures  have  been 
announced  by  the  belligerent  and  several  neutral  countries.     These  measures 
affect  imports,  exports,  production,  distribution,  and  prices  of  these 
commodities.     Only  the  most  important  war  control  measures  affecting 
directly  or  indirectly  the  foreign  demand  for  American  hog  and  pork  pro- 
ducts are  riven  in  this  statement. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Trance  all  rank  high  as  consumers 
of  hogs  and  hog  products,    notwithstanding  the  policy  in  recent  years  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  of  promoting  the  domestic  industry  and 
reducing  imports,  these  countries  are  still  on  an  import  basis  with  re- 
spect to  pork  products.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  the  United 
Kingdom  was  still  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  50  percent  of  its  total 
pork  and  lard  requirements.     Germany  wag  importing  a  relatively  small 
percentage  rf  total  supplies  compared  with  earlier  years  and  France  con- 
tinued to  be  about  on  a  self-sufficient  basis. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  important  source  of  United.  Kingdom 
imports  of  lard  and.  ham,  but  has  furnished  only  small  quantities  of  bacon 
to  that  country  in  recent  years.     Canada  now  comes  next  to  Denmark  in 
supplying  bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Other  European  countries  exporting 
bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom  before  'the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  the 
Netherlands,  To land,  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic  States.    Most  of  the  pork 
supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  "bacon"  is  in  the  form  of  Wiltshire 
sides.    Present  shipping  dangers,  and  if  war  continues  any  length  of  time, 
a  deficit  of  f eedstuff s  production  in  some  of  these  countries  (especially 
in  Denmark)  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  United  Kingdom  receiving 
smaller  supplies  from  these  sources.     The  United  Kingdom  has  already  made 
an  agreement  with  Sanada  for  increased  bacon  supplies  from  that  country. 
This  is  the  only  British  Empire  country  with  a  fairly  large  cured-pork 
surplus. 

Germany* s  relatively  small  imnort  requirements  of  recent  years 
have  been  supplied  by  Denmark,  Toland,  and  the  Danube  Pa sin  coun tries  in 
the  form  of  live  hogs,  fresh  pork,  and  lard.     The  Danube  Basin  probably 
will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  suppl?/  since  it  is  a  surplus  feed-produc- 
ing region.    American  lard  and  bacon  have  -practically  di sapu eared  from 
the  German  market  since  193*+« 

The  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  principal  belligerent  countries 

and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  consumer  of  foreign  hog  products 

in  Europe,  The  principal  war-control  measure's  adopted  by  that  country, 

therefore,  are  presented  first  in  this  statement. 
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Belli  ge  rent  C  oun  trie  3 

United  Kingdom 

Measures  announced  so  far  "by  the  Government  of  the  United-  Kingdom 
under  the  emergency  powers  granted  in  the  Defense  Act  of  August  24,  1939  > 
in  respect  to  hogs  and  hog  products  have  "been  primarily  to  control  im- 
ports, prohibit  exports,  and  to  fix  prices  of  hogs  and  pork  products  at  a 
level  that  will  cover  production  costs.    Friccs  have  also  teen  fixed  for 
imported  cured  pork.     The  greater  part  of  these  activities  was  authorized 
"by  the  Import,  Export,  and  Customs  Powers  (Defense  Act)  of  September  1, 
193 9»  giving  the  Board  of  Trade  power  to  control  trade  in  all  commodities. 
In  granting  licenses  for  imports,  the  foreign  exchange  situation  was  to 
be  the  dominating  factor. 

On  September  S,  1979,   the  Pood  (Defense  Flams)  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  merged  with  the  newly  created  Ministry  of  Food,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  food  supply,  prices,  and  distribution.  The 
Ministry  of  Food  and  the  Board  of  Trade  cooperate  closely  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  food  supplies.    Domestic  production  policies,  however, 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricu)  ture . 

Export  and  import  control  -  On  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
September  1,  1939,  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  an  order  l/  prohibiting  the 
export  of  all  foods,  including  live  hogs,  pork,  and  lard,  except  under 
license,  and  on  September  3  these  commodities  were  included  in  those 
declared  as  contraband  of  war.     7n  September  5  it  was  announced  that  the 
bacon  import-quota  restrictions,  in  effect  since  November  1932,  had  been 
removed.     That  step  was  taken  to  offset  anticipated  reduction  in  the 
receipts  of  continental  cured,  pork. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  has  made  several  informal  decisions  of  special 
interest  to  the  American  exporter  since  these  orders  were  announced,  ac- 
cording to  cables  received  from  the  American  Embassy  at  London. 

On  September  20  it  was  announced  that  the  Minister  of  Food  yrouid 
take  action  to  prevent  any  hindrance  of  imports  of  American  nitrite-cured 
hams  upon  arrival  in  Ens  land  and  that  shipment  could,  begin  at  once.  On 
October  20,  it  was.  reported  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  would  oermit  the 
presence  of  added  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite  in  bacon,  ham,  and  cooked 
pickled  meat,   the  proportion  not  to  be  in  excess  of  200  parts  per  million, 
calculated  as  sodium  nitrite.     It  has  been  reported  also  that  if  cured 
pork  is  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  imports  prohibited,  except  under 
license,  meat  that  packers  have  in  pickle  for  export  to  the  United  King- 
dom will  receive  special  consideration. 

American  lard  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  between 
packers'   representatives  and  British  authorities  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
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satisfactory  "basis  for  future  purchases  and  imports.    As  the  bulk  of  the 
United  Kingdom  foreign  supplies  of  lard  are  imported  from  this  country, 
and  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  our  most  important  market,  a  decision  on  this 
matter  is  of  importance  to  "both  countries. 

Foreign  exchange  central  -  Close  control  is  exercised  over  foreign 
exchange  for  payment  of  imports.     The  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  for 
this  use  is  dependent  on  the  prior  issuance  of  (l)  an  import  license  for 
products  subject  to  that  requirement  or  (2)  an  exchange  permit  for  ^ther 
products.     The  purpose  of  this  control  is  to  conserve  foreign  exchange  and 
to  utilize  foreign- exchange  resources,  particularly  United  States  dollars, 
for  imp,erts  of  absolute  necessity. 

Domestic  production  and  price  control  -    On  September  3,  the  Board 
of  Trade  canceled  the  domestic  hog  contracts  in  effect  under  laws  passed 
in  1933  and  later,  and  established  standard  selling  prices  at  producers' 
premises  for  live  hogs  for  slaughter  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  calculated 
dressed-weight  basis,  ij  The  standard  price  f or _ hogs  up  to'  200  pounds  was 
placed  at  13s.  per  score  (20  pounds)  or  $13. 06  American  currency  per  100 
pounds  with  a  deduction  of  6d.  per  20  pounds  (O.p  cent  per  pound)  above 
that  weight.     These  standard  selling  prices  have  been  advanced  periodically 
since  then  by  the  newly  created  Minister  of  Food  to  take  care  of  rising 
cost  of  feedstuffs  and  by  November  6  had  been  increased  to  15s.  per  score 
($1-3. OS  per  100  pounds). 

In  the  interf  st  of  the  consumer  the  Board  of  Trade  established  on 
September  U,  1939,  2/    a  fixed  price  at  which  all  meat   (including  pork)  in 
the  United  Kingdom  should  be  sold.     This  price  was  not  to  exceed  the 
average  price  for  the  same  description  for  the  7  days  terminating  10  days 
before  the  date  of  the  order.    Later  (September  9)   this  order  was  revoked 
and  the  maximum  p^rice  of  domestic  pork  pigs  was  fixed  at  9^-»  Per  pound 
($lp,0o  per  100  pounds)  dressed  weight. 

Control  of  imported  stocks  and  -prices  -  On  September  1  the  Board  of 
Trade  fixed  maximum  prices  for  imported  bacon,  hams,  and  lard  and  at  once 
moved  to  take  over  all  supplies  of  United  Kingdcn  stocks  of  pork  products 
and  lard  and  of  imports  to  arrive.    Throughout  the  month  of  September 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the  Minister  of  Food  as- 
suming control  in  the  order  named  of  canned  meats  and  edible  offals 
(including  pork);  imported  chilled  and  frozen  meat  (including  pork, 
sausages,  or  edible  offals);  bacon  and  hams;  all  imported  pork  (except 
canned)  in  cold  storage  establishments,  and  imported  lard. 

The  maximum  fixed  prices  for  imported  cured  pork  have  been  advanced 
periodically  since  the  ori~:inal  prices  were  fixed  on  September  1  and  are 
published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 

1/  The  Pigs  (Provisional  Prices)  Order  1939,  Statutory  Pules  and  Orders, 
No.  lObl,  and  Amendments  S.R.  4  0.;  No.  1171,  10-13-39;  No.  lkZl,  11-6-^9; 
No.  156!+,  11-6-39, 

2/  The  Meat  (Provisional  Prices)  Order  1039,   Statutory  Rules  and  Orders, 
No.  10UO  followed  by  S.R.  &  0.  No.  1132,  September  9,  19^9. 
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Rationing  -  The  Food  Ministry  announced  under  date  of  November  28, 
1939s  that  "bacon,  including  hams,  would  "be  rationed,  effective  January  8,  at 
the  rate  of  h  ounces  per  week,  which  is  around  half  normal  consumption. 

United  Kingdom-Canada  "bacon  agreement  -  The  Canadian  Government  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  whereby  Canada  has  agreed  to 
ship  "bacon  to  the  amount  of  Uo,000  hundredweight  of  112  pounds  (U, ^0,000 
pounds)  each  week  until  October  31,  19^-0,  at  $20.18  Canadian  currency  per 
hundredweight  ($15,68  per  100  pounds  American  currency),  according  to  a 
telegram  from  the  American  consulate  at  Ottawa  dated  December  6,  1939*  Ship-, 
merits  may  be  of  any  grade  cr  size  of  Grade  A  Wiltshire  sides,  varying  from 
the  light  type  weighing  M-5— 55  pounds  to  the  heavy  type  weighing  65-75  pounds. 
The  sizeable  type  weighing  55-6'3  pounds  is  the  kind  ordinarily  preferred  on 
the  British  market,  and  a  slight  deviation  from  this  weight  formerly  served 
to  place  the  bacon  in  a  lower  price  range.    A  Canadian  Bacon  Beard  has  been 
created  to  control  shipments  and  to  fix  prices.     This  includes  regulating 
the  prices  paid  farmers  for  hogs  according  to  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the 
cost  of  feeding. 

France 

France  is  the  third  largest  hog-producing  country  in  Europe,  coming 
next  after  Germany  and  former  Poland.     Domestic  pork  production  was  suffi- 
cient to  meet  domestic  requi  rements.  in    peace  times.     In  fact,  experts  of 
hog  products  have  been  subsidized  by  the  Government  at  various  times . recently 
to  support  the  domestic  price  level.     The  trade  in  pork  products,  however, 
was  relatively  small.    Although  there  are  few  war-control  measures  applying 
specifically  to  hog  products,  all  the  recent  legislation  adopted  by  the 
French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  food  supply  applies  to 
those  products  as  well  as  to  other  agricultural  products.    Mobilization  of 
all  of  France's  resources  for  war  was  accomplished  by  a  few  general  measures, 
the  first  undertaken  as  early  as  July  11,  1938,  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
Munich  Fact.     These  laws  included  measures  for  provisioning  the  population, 
the  requisition  of  railroads  for  military  purposes,  and  a  general  prohibition 
of  exports  of  agricultural  products. 

Exr.crt-  and  import-control  measures  -  A  decree  of  September  1,  1939» 
prohibited  the  importation  of  any  foreign  commodities  except  geld  into  France 
or  Algeria  under  any  customs  regime  whatever.     F0veign  merchandise  not  sub- 
ject to  a  quota  arrangement  or  import  prohibition  prior  to  September  1,  and 
shipped  before  that  date,  could  obtain  exemption  if  declared  for  consumption  j 
and  not  for  warehousing.    Requests  for  exemption  of  foreign  merchandise  v/ere  I 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,   through  the  agency  of  the 
Ministry  responsible,  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Import  Consulting. 
Committee  (Comite  consultatif  des  importations).     This  Committee  is  for  the 
purpose  of  centralizing  and  giving  instructions  concerning  import  requests. 

Exports  of  lard  and  lard  oil,  am^ng  other  agricultural  products, 
were  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  August  29,  1939.     The  trade  between  France 
and  Algeria  was  not  included  in  the  prohibition.    The  prohibition  applied 
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to  all  goods  on  French  territory,  even  if  an  export  or  reertport  declaration 
had  "been  made.    Export  licenses  issued  "before  the  date  of  the  decree  were 
canceled.    Under  ancther  decree  of  that  date,  the  import  tax  on  chilled  pork 
and  other  meats  was  suspended  until  September  30,  1939*    Another  decree  cf 
October  27 ,  1J39i  suspended  import  duties  on  these  commodities  until  March  21, 
19^-0.    The  French  Government  by  a  d.ecree  of  November  29»   suspended  until 
June  30,  19^+0 ,  the  import  duties  on  lard  and  salted  and  pickled  pork,  pre- 
pared perk,  uncooked,  pork,  and  butchered  products.    All  of  the  pork  products 
named,  however,  still  remain  subject  to  the  French  import-license  require- 
ments. 

Experts  of  live  hogs  and  pork  were  prohibited  under  date  of  September 
12,  1939 i  except  under  license  obtainable  from  the  Ministry  cf  Commerce.  On 
October  2,  it  was  decreed  that  authorization  for  exports  and  imports  of  these 
products  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Economic  Service  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  the  case  of  hogs  and  frozen  pork,  and  from  the  Food  Control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  case  of  prepared  or  canned  pork. 

Foreign  exchange  control  -  Under  the  decree  of  September  9>  1339 » 
imports  can  be  made  only  after  obtaining  a  certificate  proving  either  that 
the  delivery  of  foreign  exchange  for  such  imports  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Exchange  or  that  imports  require  no  settlement  in  foreign 
v exchange. 

Price  control  -  Under  a  decree  of  September  1,  any  increase  in  pro- 
duction, wholesale,  or  retail  prices  of  commodities  and  all  goods  was  pro- 
hibited.    This  decree  was  not  applicable  to  agricultural  prices  that  were 
dependent  on  the  decisions  made  or  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
nor  to  agricultural  products  sold  directly  by  farmers  themselves.    A  decree 
of  September  9  created  the  National  and  Provincial  Committees  for  Trice 
Control.     It  was  stated  that  increases  in  prices  would  be  allowed  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Inter-Ministerial  Price  Committee.     This, latter  was 
created  by  the  decree  of  September  30,  1939.     Decisions  of  the  Frice 
Committee  apply  to  both  imported  and  domestic  -pork  products. 

Germany 

The  necessity  for  setting  up  war-control  measures  in  Germany  is 
obviated  as  the  result  of  legislation  passed  in' September  1933»  which  gives 
the  Government  control  ever  imports,  production,  marketing  and  prices  of 
all  agricultural  products,  including  hogs  and  hog  products.     The  legislation 
set  up  for  this  purpose  by  the  National  Socialistic  regime  was  the  Reichs- 
nahrstandsgesetz  which  created  the  Reichsnfthrstand  (Reich  Food  Estate). 

Effective  November  1,  1339 1   the  German  Finance  Minister  was  author- 
ized to  grant  exemption  from  import  duties  on  meat  and  edible  offals  by  a 
decree  of  October  17,  according  to  a  cable  from  the  American  Embassy  at 
Berlin. 
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The  machinery  set  up  in  September  1933  f°r  the  control  of  imports 
and  exports,  gave  the  Government  a  virtual  import  monopoly.    Purchases  "by 
importers  were  controlled  through  the  allotment  of  trading  and  buying 
permits.     The  price  of  these  certificates  was  fixed  "but  adjusted  according 
to   changes  in  the  world  market.     These  prices  of  certificates  were  called 
"equalization  fees"  and  were  actually  sliding  import  duties,  or  super  duties 
that  had  to  "be  paid  in  addition  to  the  regular  import  tariff.    Imports  of 
food  and  feedstuff s  have  "been  made  largely  under  clearing  agreements  on  a 
"barter  "basis,     Foreign  exchange  has  "been  conserved  for  absolute  necessities 
and  has  been  subject  to  the  most  rigid  G-overnment  control.    Prices  of  both 
imported  and  domestic  pork  products  arc  regulated.     Since  August  27  j  19^9» 
pork  and  lard  have  been  distributed  under  a  rationing  system. 

Neutral  Countries 

Denmark 

Hog  producers  in  Denmark  have  concentrated  on  the  bacon-type  hog 
suitable  to  British  market  requirements  and  the  industry  is  largely  depen- 
dent on  that  outlet  for  its  produce.    As  Denmark  furnished  the  bulk  of 
British  imported  supplies,  a  steady  flow  of  bacon  experts  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  both  countries,  particularly  in  wartime.     Live  hogs  and  lard 
are  shipped  principally  to  Germany. 

Export,  import,  production,  and  price  control  -  One  of  the  first 
war-control  measures  undertaken  by  the  Danish  Government  was  a  decision  not 
to  maintain  parity  of  the  Danish  krone  to  the  British  pound  sterling  but  to 
peg  it  to  the  United  States  dollar,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American 
consulate  at  Copenhagen.     This  decision  resulted  in  losses  to  Danish  far- 
mers ^n  transactions  in  the  British  market.     The  Danish- Government  has 
arranged  to  compensate  farmers  for  such  losses  until  January  31,  19^0. 
Freight  rates  on  grain  for  feed  purposes  imported  into  Denmark  up  to  the 
same  date  were  reduced  by  2  kroner  per  100  kilograms.     Skim  milk,  a  bypro- 
duct of  the-  dairy  industry,  is  very  important  in  Danish  hog-breeding 
practices.     The  Danish  Hog  Control  Law  of  February  1933 »  provides  the  means 
whereby  hog  production  can  be  regulated  by  the  British  Government  in  1932 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  Danish  hog  production 
control  system. 

German  naval  forces  seized  three  Danish  boats  loaded  with  agricul- 
tural exports  for  England  on  September  30.     This  resulted  in  a  steppage 
of  shipments  over  the  North  Sea  and  Danish  export  slaughter  houses  stopped  | 
operating.     On  October  11,  the  slaughter  houses  reopened  after  a  reported 
agreement  between  Denmark  and  Germany  whereby  the  latter  desists  (for  an 
unknown  length  of  time)  from  blocking  shipments  of  Danish  foodstuffs  to 
England.    England  can  retaliate,  if  exports  from  Denmark  are  blocked,  by 
stopping  Danish  imports  of  feedstuffs.     This,  in  turn,  would  react  on 
Germany,  which  is  dependent  to  some  cx.tent  on  imports  of  live  hqgs,  lard 
and  other  agricultural  products  from  Denmark. 
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Netherlands 

The  Netherlands  ranks  azaong  the  most  important  surpluq  hog-producing 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  always  "been  the  loading 
export  market  for  hog  products  from  that  country.     In  addition  the  Nether- 
lands also  carries  on  an  export  trade  in  n  spokM  (fat  backs)  wi\th  Germany. 
The  former  trade  in  fresh  pork  carcasses  with  Belgium  and  Franco  is  nor  very 
small.    As  in  Denmark,  hog  producers  in  the  Netherlands  had  to  curtail  hog 
production  to  conform  with  the  United  Kingdom  curcd-pork  import-quota  regime. 

Errport,  import,  production,  are  price  control  -  The  Nctherland  Live- 
stock Cent  rale  has  been  riven  a  monopoly  on  all  i  ports  and  exports  of  ho  "s 
and  hog  products  from  August  23,  19"9,  to  December  si,  197.9,  by  a  Royal 
Decree  of  August  .28,  1339,  according  to  information  from  the -American 
Legation  at  The  Hague.    No  change  has  bt.cn  announced,  in  the  production  con- 
trol system  as  a  result  of  the  war.    The  Nctherland  Live  stock  Centrale  still- 
has  the  authority  granted  in  1Q12  to  adjust  and  regulate  hog  production. 
Production  control  is  applied  "by  a  regulation  which  requires  all  hogs  weigh- 
ing over  22  pounds  to  be  earmarked  and  makes  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  own  or 
to  transport  an  unmarked  hog.     Seccial  provision  is  made  for  feeders  of  hogs 
who  are  not  also  breeders.    Prices  for  crpert  bacon  hogs  arc  no--  fined,  on 
the  basis  of  feeder  prices,  feed  costs,  overhead,  etc.     Since  the  reduction 
in  hog  numbers,  the  Nctherland  supply  of  domestic  feeds,   such  as  dairy  by- 
products, rye,  and  potatoes  provides  the  greater  part  of  the  hoc'  feeds  used, 
but  the  country  is  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  about  ho  percent  of 
concentrated  feed  used  for  hogs. 

5- . den 

A  decree  of  September  11,  1939,  prohibited  exports  of  pork,  bacon, 
live  hops,  sausages,  lard,  fat,  and  artificial  lard  creep t  under  license. 

Italy,  Danube  Basin,  and  Turkey 

A  revised  trade  agreement  was  concluded  between  I talv  and  Yug ~lavia 
on  October  ?U,  1939,  designed  to  adapt  trade  between  these  two  countries  to 
the  present  international  situation.    This  agreement  retains  the  principle 
of  balanced,  imports  and  exports.    The  clearing  balance  of  1^6,600,000  dinars 
($3,09*4,000)  due  from  Yugoslavia  to  Italian  exporters  will  be  reduced  by 
increased  exports  of  livestock  and  lard,,  among  'other  commodities,  from 
Yugoslavia  to  Italy. 

Exports  of  live  hogs  from  Rumani a  ore  permitted  under  license  issued 
by  the  F0  reign  Trade  and  Exchange  Office,  according  to  a  Resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  October  9,  1939.     In  Bulgaria  the  embargo  of 
August  29  on  exports  of  hogs  (live  or  slaughtered) ,  lard,  and  salami  was 
lifted  by  Royal  Decree  No.  32  under  date  of  September  23i  1939  and  twice  the 
quantity  of  last    car's  pork  is  permitted  to  be  exported.     The  Turki sh 
import  quota  «n  bacon,  hams,  and  pork  was  removed  September  10,  1939* 
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9.46: 

9.96: 

10.75: 

Peruvian.  (Good)  - 

Sanguis  

11.93: 

12.77: 

17.06: 

13.93! 

i4.6o. 

Converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  to  1  rinclpal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1977-38  and  1938-39,  and  August  1-Decemher  21,  1938  and  1939  a/ 

( Por.i.ni ng  Dales) 


Country  to 

:     Year  ended  July  31 

August  1-De'c ember  21 

which  exported 

.  1937-33 

.    1 938-79 

"    ,  1938 

'  ,  1939 

United  Kingdom,  • 

Continental  Europe  

: 1,000  bales 

.1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

:  1,000  "rales 

1,630  : 
3,049  • 

:       . 'U78  . 
:  1,791 

255 
1,053 

'  926 
:  1,254 

•  4,679 
729 
542 

2,2b9  : 
!          905  • 
:          394  : 

1,308 

:  453 

!  '162 

:  2,180 
t  388 
:  421 

5,950  : 
278  , 

3,568  : 

'206  : 

1,923  : 
92  , 

2,929 
142 

Total,  excluding  linters  : 

5.672  : 

7,362  : 

1,831  : 

2,847 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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-SUTTER:     Price  osr  pound  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
Montreal,  and  London,  December  21,  1939,  with  comparisons 


Market  and  description 


New  York,  92  score  

San  Francisco,  9?  score  

Montreal,  Ko«  1  pasteurized,.. 
Copenhagen,  official  quotation 
London,  all  sources  c/  


December  ik, 


±1 


27?5 
20,5 

22,7 
^0.1 


30.0 

31.1 
?M 
23.4 
27.3 


December  21, 
1939 


Cent  s 


31.0 

23, u 

0~7  1 
c  I  ,  > 


Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  exchange  rates, 
a/  Quotation  as  of  December  ij> 

W  Quotation  of  following  day  convert*.?,  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 
cj  Maximum  wholesale  price  on  all. butter,  importer  to  wholesaler,  fixed  by 
Government;  fixed  price  in  shillic.'s  converted  to  United  States  currency 
equivalent  at  official  rate  of  $'4.02.     193S  comparisons  with  best  Danish. 


CUBA:    Exports  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United!  States, 

November,  19?7~19 


Tomatoes. . 
Eggplant .  ,  , 
Lima  beans, 

Okra  

Pepners. . . 
Cucumbers. 
Others, . . . 
Total. . . 


Vegetable 


November 


1937 


:  1,000  pounds 


193S 


1,000  pound; 


884 

2 , 500  : 

1,339 

■  3 

72 

.  10 

60  k 

!       708  : 

213 

58 

:  222 

25o" 

1 

IB 

a./ 

59 

19 

1 

:        '47  : 

63 

^51  i 

:    3,536  : 

1,881 

1939 


1,000  onunds 


American  consulate,  Habana. 
a/  Only  315  pounds. 
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Indox 


Late  cables, 
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Agr  Icui  tural  p  r oduc  t  s ,  Gove rnment 

aid,  S-eden,  l?39-i+0. .......... .  717 

Avocados,  exports  to  U.  S. , 

Cuba,  November  1939. . . .  

Butter,  prices,  specified 


markets,  Dec.  21,  1939, 


717 


727 
72? 

717 


21,  193 9-.. • 

1939  


Cotton: 

Exoerts,  U.S.,  Dec. 
.Prices,  U.K.,  Dec,  22, 

Textile  situation,  Europe, 
November  1939. ....  .  

Cucumbers,   exports  to  U.S., 
Cuba,  November  1339  

Eggplant ,  exports  to  U.S., 

Cuba,  November  1939  r  •  ■ 

Fats  and  oils,  import  restric- 
tions, U.K.,  Dec.  27,  1933.' 

Grapefruit,  experts  to  U.S., 

Cuba,  November  1939   ?2g 

Hogs  anc5  hog  products,  wartime 
control,  specified  countries, 
1939.../    729-735 

Lima  beans,  experts  to  U.S., 


Cuba 


November 


Qkra,  exports  to 
Cuba,  November 
P  ap  aya  s ,  ext.  0  r  t  s 


Cuba , 


N  v ember 
o 


1939  

U.S.  , 

1933  

to  U.S. , 

1939  


Pace        Peppers,  exports  to  U.S., 

,  717  ::      November  1939-  :  

Pineapples,  exports  to  U.S., 

::       Cuba,  November  1939?  1 

Plantains,  exports  to  U.  S. , 

Cuba,  November  1939  

Itye,  rrice,  fixed,  Sweden, 

June  1,  19H0. . . :  

Tobacco ,  marketing  system, 

Canada,  1939-U0.  f  ?2 

Tomatoes,  exports  to  U.S.,. 

Cuba.  November  1939-  •  •  •  ^ ^3 
Vegetables,  exports  to  U.S., 

Cuba,  November  1939   ?2 

Wheat:  ... 
Exports  (flour),  Japan, 

October  1939  p  

Imports!  1 

China,  October  1939   TM 

Japan,  October  1939   I2® 

F rice  ( fixe d) ,  Etoe den , 

June  1,  I9U0  

Production:  • 

China,  1936-1939  r  

Jaoan,  193 6-1939  

Manchuria,  1936-1939...  

737  ::  Wool: 

::  Export  price,,  Union  of  South 

7757  ::         Africa,  November  1930  

::  Exports,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

728  *. :  November  1939  


736 
736 

721 

737 

737 

717 


7V 


7 


I 


